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Editor's Desk 
One of the important enlarged services 
which the weekly form of The Chautauquan 
makes possible consists of “Talk About Books.” 
Heretofore the monthly space which could be 


given to reviews of books was exceedingly limit- 
ed, while the demand for discriminating notices 
of volumes in the constantly growing output is 
greater than ever. For reviewing books on their 
merits the cooperation of many Chautauquans 
Signed comments will be 
recognized as authoritative in their special lines 
of interest. 


has been enlisted. 


Perfunctory paragraphs and mere 
puffery are barred. There are books and books 
and books; it is our purpose to give information 
and characterization which will aid people to find 
their way to books best adapted to their needs. 

* * * 

We are sure that stories of how Chautau- 
quans have rendered effective social service in 
the communities where they live are as interest- 
ing to our readers as they are to the editors. 

Naturally the making of systematic readers 
of Chautauqua books has led directly to the es- 
tablishment of many libraries. And from their 
own experience Chautauquans want the local 
library to be a working one, not a mere ornament 
or mausoleum in the town. Probably no esti- 
mate can ever be made of the influence exercised 
by hundreds of thousands of Chautauqua readers 
upon the development of the modern library 
movement as a means of popular education. In 
the story of the Port Jervis library on page 7 
of this issue of The Chautauquan, note the 
growth into “one of the educational institutions 
in the town.” Among the civic projects for which 
that library furnished a birthplace was the As- 
sociated Charities: “This was the outcome of 
the year’s study of immigration as outlined by 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.” 

From the beginning in 1874, Chautauqua by 
more or less unconventional educational devices 
has been leading people to see and take advantage 
of opportunities to become more intelligent social 
workers. Not culture for its own sake but 
knowledge for life’s sake is the Chautauqua em- 
phasis. 

The Weekly Newsmagazine has already con- 
tained a number of these human interest news 
stories of what Chautauquans are doing. We 
have more of them on hand for publication. We 
should like to have you tell us of others. There 
is both cultural and practical suggestion in them 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS PERSPECTIVE 


The New Tariff Act 


Opinions continue to differ regarding the 
merits—or demerits—of the new tariff, but at 
this time opinions are of little value. The tariff 
is to undergo the test of practical application; it 
will be judged by its fruits, and partisan praise 
or blame makes no impression on the general 
public. 

The new tariff is not a revenue-only tariff. 
There is very considerable protection in it. Du- 
ties have, however, been materially reduced, the 
free list has been greatly extended, an income 
tax is levied, for the first time under the consti- 
tutional amendment for the express purpose of 
equalizing normal tax burdens and making 
wealth contribute its fair share toward the sup- 
port of the government. The most radical 
features of the tariff are free wool and the pro- 
vision for free sugar in three years. 

In the main this is the sort of tariff the 
country has been demanding. The insurgency 
and the discontent which finally split the Repub- 
lican party grew out chiefly of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, which even President Taft could not con- 
sistently defend, and which perpetuated extortion 
in the name of protection. The new tariff re- 
vises duties downward and takes a good deal of 
sheer graft and plunder out of the protective 
system. Whether it is too drastic here and there; 
whether it deprives certain industries of support 
that they cannot dispense with, the developments 
will show. But every change the new tariff 
makes is, in principle, a change in the right di- 
tection. We have outgrown the Chinese Wall 
variety of protection. We have outgrown the 
system of special artificial privilege. We have 


Outgrown duties on consumption and need a 
We have too long neg- 


Progressive income tax. 





lected the consumer and too naively trusted the 
protected manufacturer to share his law-insured 
profit with labor. If some mistakes have been 
made by the framers of the new act, amendments 
will correct them. The spirit of the revision, 
however, has been right and sound. Even con- 
did and fair-minded protectionists have had to 
admit this. 

This is why two “opposition” senators dared 
to vote for the new tariff. This is why not a few 
Democrats who belong to the ultra-conservative 
element fought it. This is why fanatical 
partisans and beneficiaries of privilege loudly 
predicted woe and calamity, and this is why the 
great business community paid no attention to the 
prophets of disaster. Industry and commerce 
have hardly felt the effects of the process of re- 
vision, though tariff-making always renders busi- 
ness timid and cautious. The success of the new 
tariff, if at all complete, will permanently shape 
our policies as to revenue and protection. A new 
epoch may have been opened in the history of 
our politics and social economy. 

+ 


Panama Canal and Some Lessons 


The great isthmian canal is practically com- 
pleted. Dry excavation was finished early this 
month ; water has been admitted into the channel; 
the Culebra Cut section will be ready in Decem- 
ber, and then the canal will be navigable from 
end to end; small vessels carrying freight will 
pass through it. 

The progress of the stupendous enterprise 
has been more rapid than the chief builder, Col. 
Goethals, has ventured to predict. Five years 
ago he promised completion in January, 1915, 
and there were those who thought he was too 
hopeful and did not make sufficient allowance for 
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accidents, landslides, labor difficulties, etc. Brit 
the event has more than justified him. The of- 
ficial opening of the waterway is to take place 
this year. The record is without a parallel. 

It is hardly necessary at this time to em- 
phasize the more obvious lessons of the success 
of the canal builders and their organization. The 
French failed because they had not the organiza- 
tion, the health machinery, the administrative 
efficiency that were the conditions of success. 
American success is, of course, largely due to 
the careful avoidance of the mistakes of the 
French, to costly measures of disease prevention, 
to sanitation and good housing, to proper reguia- 
tion of every activity connected with the project, 
to benevolent paternalism and strict discipline, 
as well as to national energy, efficiency and finan- 
cial strength. 


But it is also due to the independence with 
which the builders have been permitted to do 
their work. Politics, spoils, bureaucratic red 
tape and officialism have been kept out of the 
enterprise. The modest and able government en- 
gineers, working under a sense of loyalty and 
duty to the public, have not been interfered with 
to any extent, and there has been no graft, no 
thought of fortune or sensational notoriety. No 
private corporation has done anything equal *o 
the achievements of Colonels Goethals and Gor- 
gas. 

Alike the advocates and opponents of na- 
tionalization and municipalization projects have 
much to learn from the Panama enterprise. Gov- 
ernment ownership is not necessarily wasteful, 
dishonest, incompetent; neither is it necessarily 
economical and efficient. It may be far better or 
far worse than corporate management. Every- 
thing depends on the management, on the per- 
sonnel and the plan. Where we have bungling, 
meddling, graft and waste, we owe these thines 
to a bad plan and public indifference. Things 
will be well managed if the public will insist on 
good management, will intrust the task to fit in- 
struments, and give them power and support 
while holding them to a strict accountability for 
the result. 


Traditions and an atmosphere of honor an4 
integrity, of efficiency and loyalty, are essential 
to the success of a municipal or national utility. 
These conditions have been present on the Pana- 
ma isthmus, and the canal is ready ahead of time, 
a credit to all concerned. The development of 
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public spirit and official honor devolves on dis- 
interested and intelligent citizens. 


+ 


About forty students from Germany recently visit- 
ed the University of Chicago on their way as delegates 
to the International Convention of the Cosmopolitan 
Clubs to be held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 
Students of all nationalities at the University of Chi- 
cago have maintained a prosperous organization that 
is affiliated with the international society of Cosmopoli- 
tan clubs. the purpose of which is to promote a better 
understanding and a spirit of co-operation among men 
of different countries and races. 


++ 


Malingering and Insurance 


In England as in Germany there is consi‘- 
erable opposition to social insurance laws on the 
ground that they demoralize many workers anJ 
beget fraud and injustice. The champions of 
the let-alone policy say that every reform meas- 
ure produces evils that may be worse than the 
original trouble it was designed to remedy. Re- 
form legislation, however, will not be abandoned 
for any such reason as this. Bad effects cannot 
always be foreseen, but when they appear they 
present a distinct problem, and a solution is 
found in suitable amendments. The duty of 
carefully studying indirect effects of reform leg- 
islation has never been questioned. 

Sickness and disability insurance leads to 
what is called malingering, the feigning of sick- 
ness and the taking of a rest or holiday at the 
expense of the state. No one defends malinger- 
ing. But to what extent is it practiced? We 
must beware of indicting the working classes as 
such. Every system has its abuses and every 
group of men and women has its sinners and 
moral failures. That malingering is so wide- 
spread and so persistent as to threaten the in- 
surance fund with bankruptcy is to be dismissed 
as a wild exaggeration. 

In England the government has recently ap 
pointed a strong committee of medical and char- 
ity experts to investigate malingering and report 
thereon. That report will be awaited with in- 
terest, if not anxiety. But certain things are al- 
ready sufficiently clear. Some of them are point 
ed out in an intelligent and moderate article in 
the Westminster Gazette, the leading organ of 
the liberal party. It says in part: 

All who had carefully watched the work- 
ing of the friendly society system were prepared, 
when the National Insurance Act came into op- 


eration, for a considerable amount of malinger- 
ing. The amount has been greater than any but 
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the most pessimistic anticipated; and the official 
inquiry now to be made may do something to 
provide a remedy. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered that, though the old friendly society sys- 
tem provided a double check upon malingering 
which does not exist under the Insurance Act, 
the evil was always with much difficulty kept 
within bounds. The first check was that mem- 
bers of friendly societies, by the very fact of 
their having voluntarily become such, were of 
the more thrifty and thoughtful class of the peo- 
ple, a condition which compulsion far from en- 
sures. The second, and far more important 
check, was that such member was instinctively a 
guardian of his society against the wiles of the 
malingerer, because he felt that it was his own 
property that was threatened ; and this can never 
be felt in the same degree when much of the 
money comes from the State, for the individual 
taxpayer cannot be brought to realise that the 
S.ate has no funds of its own, but has to ex- 
tract them from the people’s pockets. The 
friendly society further had the guarantee that 
it could effectively demand from each intending 
member a declaration forfeiting all interest in the 
funds if he were found to have deceived it by 
obtaining admission under false representation. 
This, again, is impossible under a national and 
compulsory system; and the task before the 
newly appointed Committee, therefore, is very 
far from light. 

This, however, is not all. A leading English 
physician has declared that certain malingering 
is more apparent than real, that is, that some 
workers are so tired-out, so weak and subnormal, 
that only dire necessity and fear of starvation 
would have kept them at work. This is par- 
ticularly true of women, and in many cases a 
Short vacation prevents serious illness and a 
longer dependence on the insurance fund. In 
such forms of partial malingering there is little 
or no actual loss to industry and hardly any 
element of fraud. It is not good policy to tire 
out workers and render them incapable of re- 
sisting disease. The cases of wilful malinger- 
ing, be they few or many, require very different 
treatment, of course. 

++ 


During a recent discussion of the old question, col- 
lege versv's no-college, ore of thé Contestants remarked 
that the substantial monthly Magazines were not edited 
by college g:aduates. The man. who made the remark 
Was promptly confronted with the following records: 
The Century, edited by Robert Sterling Yard, Prince- 
ton 83; Scribner’s, edited by Edward L. Burlingame, 
Harvard 69; Harper's. edited by Henry M. Alden, 
Millians ’<7; Atlantic Monthly, edited by Ellery Sedg- 
wick, Harvard ‘94; Review of Reviews, edited by Al- 

tt Shaw, Grinnell '79; and World’s Work, edited by 
Arthur W. Page, Harvard, 0S. 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


Practical and Rational Prison Reform 


The philosophical and metaphysical discus- 
sion of crime and punishment continues in the 
special periodicals and certain scientific works 
without reaching very definite results. Learned 
penologists disagree, as all doctors do. Why 4 
we punish at all? is a question to which no two 
experts give the same answer. Humanitarians 
are grievously disappointed over the failure of 
society to abolish the death penalty. The move- 
ment toward that goal made much progress for 
a time and then stopped. Is it true that, as Spen- 
cer and others contended, modern society is be- 
ing rebarbarized by war and dishonest politics? 

There are many facts which dictate a rather 
hopeful answer. Society is not standing still 
with regard to the treatment of its delinquents, 
outcasts and convicts; still less is it falling back 
or relapsing. Prison reform is in truth one of the 
most remarkable and characteristic tendencics 
of our days. It is a general tendency, and the 
motives that inspire it are mixed and practical. 

Here are but a few examples of what is be- 
ing done for criminals as well as for social 
economy and industrial efficiency: New Jersey 
has purchased a farm and is about to purchase 
a quarry for the employment of its prisoners. 
Healthy labor and outdoor life are excellent 
things for convicts, if the purpose be to reclaim 
and reform them. Idleness and confinement 
cause disease and despair; released convicts are 
often in no mood to return to the paths of iadus- 
try and virtue. They are bitter and vindictive. 
They seek criminal associations and become 
habitual offenders. To employ them on farms 
and in quarries is to give them hope, ambition 
as well as a measure of efficiency. 


Colorado, Illinois and other states are now 
employing convicts in road building and road 
mending. They are doing this under a so-called 
honor system. The prisoners are neither 
chained nor disgraced by convict garb. They 
are not guarded by armed men. They are trust- 
ed and treated as human beings. This plan is 
succeeding and its extension is certain. 

Ohio and cther states have adopted the plin 
of paying convicts a small sum per hour or day 
for their labor. The wages are either turned 
over to the families of the prisoners or else save | 
and kept until their release and then handed over 
to them to facilitate a new start. 
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These reforms are severally authorized by 
acts of legislatures. They have been carefully 
considered and passed under the guidance of ex- 
perienced wardens and other prison authorities 
Here and there an experiment may fail; some 
convicts may escape; some may return to crime 
in spite of encouragement and opportunity. As 
a rule, however, the new policies are bound to 
yield beneficial results. They cannot fail to af- 
fect our entire system of prison administration 
and our applied methods of correction and disci- 


pline. 
++ 

“Johnny, I don’t believe you've studied your geo- 
graphy.” 

“No, mum; I heard pa say the map of the world 
was changing every day an’ | thought I'd wait a few 
years, till things got settled.”"—Brooklyn Life 

++ 


School and Sunday School in China 


American Methodists have laid the founda- 
tion for a public school system of Funkein prov- 
ince, China, in the same way that the Log Col- 
lege, afterwards Princeton College, and other re- 
ligious schools in "America laid the foundations 
of the present public school system in the United 
States. Twenty-five years ago the Rev. George 
S. Miner of a Nebraska Methodist Conference, 
but raised in Northwestern Pennsylvania, weut 
to Foochow as professor in a Methodist college 
there. Outside of his college duties he started 
small day schools in rented rooms, and hired 
Chinese men as teachers. In time he came to 
have no fewer than 275 of these little schools. 
He himself was responsible for the support of 
all of them, getting money chiefly by mail from 
this country. So marked was the success that 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions adopt- 
ed the work, and later Chinese authorities copied 
it in planning their Funkien province commen 
school system. 

Now a son of this Northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia pioneer, the Rev. Wallace H. Miner, a gradu- 
ate of Drew Seminary this year and Master of 
Arts of Columbia University, has been appointed 
superintendent of Methodist Sunday School 
work in the Funkien province. The son spent 
the years of his boyhood in Foo Chow, and so 
returns there able to speak the Funkien dialect. 
He is the first Sunday School missionary to be 
sent by American mission boards to China, and 
his going in October is claimed to mark a new 
era in Sunday School work in foreign mission 
fields. 


A Prosperous Organization 

Advance figures from their forthcoming year 
book show the Y. M. C. A. of North America to 
have had last year the greatest twelvemonth in 
their history. There are now almost exactly 
600,000 members, a gain of 31,700 last year, and 
these do not include many college associations 
Of the number almost 100,000 
are engaged in industrial occupations, a great gaig 


not reporting. 


in this line of work. Growth of Bible class work 
is steady, numbers enrolled now being 114,200 as 
against 103.500 the previous year. *Attendance 
at all Association buildings now runs 246,500 a 
day, or almost 90,000,000 a year. 

The educational work of the Associations 
shows a gain of 6,000 students, with a present 
total of 73,000 in all classes. There are 360,000 
of them enrolled in athletic clubs. 


The property of all Associations has now 
reached a total of $81,367,000, a gain of over 
$8,000,000 last year, and it is stated that $6,547, 
000 is subscribed but not yet paid in. The en- 
dowment funds now reach $10,000,000 and this 
sum does not include the General Butterfield be- 
quest that will probably reach $2,000,000. To 
run all Associations now requires $11,942,000 a 
year, a gain of nearly $2,000,000 last year. This 
gain came chiefly from members. More than 
$1,000,000 was spent last year in extension and 
this sum does not include $2,000,000 for exten- 
sion work in foreign lands but subscribed by 
Americans. 

+ 


At the present time scarcely £2,000,000 has been 
invested in British film manufacturing companies, al- 
though, considering the area, there are more p‘cture 
theaters in this country than in any other. The British 
Isles have 6,000 of these places of entertainment. In 
America and on the Continent, however, there are 
many millions of capital at the back of the various com- 
panies, and that is why they are able to spend many 
thousands on the production of one film alone 

A few weeks ago £7,600 was paid at an auction by 
Mr. W. Jury for the “Qvo Vadis” film, wh'ch is 8,000 
feet in length. It is estimated that in the first place 
£20.000 was spent in producing this film in Rome. Nine 
hundred persons were employed for a period of six 
weeks in the staging of the scenes depicted in the film, 
all heing provided with special costumes. In addition 
to this a model amphitheater—an exact reproduction of 
the one which stood in. Rome in Nero’s time—was 
erected solely for the purpose of the film. Then fifty 
wild animals—lions, leopards and tigers—were cither 
purchased or hired from the various Evropean dealers 
and menageries, no trouble or expense being spared in 
order to prodvce a film which would do justice to the 
magnificent classical story of “Quo Vadis.”—Tit-Bits. 

Owing to the fact that there is no copyright treaty 
hetween the United States and Russia, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. a Polish novelist, will receive no share in the 
successful filming of “Quo Vadis” in the United States 
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Free Library of Port Jervis, New York 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN 
A SMALL TOWN 


Charlotte A. Nearpass 


{Of the staff of the New York Public 


M Y first experience as a library as- 


sistant was in my home town 
where at that time the 
housed in general office rooms. I re 
member being perched high 
stool, receiving requests for books 
through a hole in the wall and feeling 
very important. This hole in the wall 
was not at all in keeping with the pres- 
ent spirit of “open shelves” and “close 
contact with the public.” 

The development of our small collec- 
tion of books into a library covering 
a wide range of helpfulness is interest- 
ing. With boys’ books, history, philos- 
ophy and fiction, all on the same shelf, 
oly a librarian with a good memory 


library was 


upon a 


for location of books can be of valu- 
thle assistance to the readers. It be- 
tame clear that trained help was an ab 
solute necessity. 

A library organizer came to us and 
dassified order was established. Henty 
and Plato no longer stood side by side 
More rooms were added, the boys and 
Gtls enjoying one of their own and 
mother being given over to periodicals 
and reference books. 

At this point cataloguing and the re- 
Mrangement of the books by classes 
displaced my special work—that of the 
Paste pot and the mending of torn 
pages. 


Library] 


In a few years the office rooms had 
become cramped quarters and, thanks 
to Mr. Carnegie, a separate building 
was erected which took its place as one 
of the educational institutions in the 
town. 

Here the literary and study clubs 
found valuable material, and here proj- 
ects of benefit to the citizens found a 
birthplace. Such was the case of the 
Associated Charities. This was the out- 
come of the year’s study of immigra- 
tion as outlined by the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle. In the 
working out of the preliminary steps 
to the formation of this association, 
many calls and demands of time inter- 
rupted the regular routine of the day’s 
work, but as it was for the benefit of 
the town rather than an individual in- 
terest, I was allowed to use the library 
for this purpose. 

Eventually a mass meeting was held 
in the library auditorium. City of- 
ficials and representatives of the 
churches, clubs, lodges, Salvation Army, 
local newspapers and others interested 
in the social or civic welfare of the 
town were present, and the ‘meaning of 
“Associated Charities” was most ably 
explained to them by a speaker from 
the headquarters of the Charities Or- 
ganization Society in New York City. 
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A trained librarian assumed charge 
and under her efficient guidance the 
work became more and more intenest- 
ing. She had the faculty not only of 
drawing people to the library but of im- 
parting to her assistants the knowledge 
of the best methods in library science 

On other occasions when speakers 
came the Board of Trustees allowed us 
to use the smaller rooms of the library 
for committee and business meetings, 
and until the city owned a municipal 
building other public meetings concern- 
ing the welfare of the town were also 
held here. 

For several winters excellent courses 
of lectures were given at the library at 
a minimum cost to the people. Mr 
Samuel Schmucker, Mr. Earl Barnés, 
Dr. Zueblin and other prominent. lec- 
turers were among the number. In this 
way the library became a social center, 
bringing the people together for their 
common good. 

In the reading rooms and near the 
delivery desk of the library were post- 
ed bulletins appropriate to the day or 
season, with suggestive lists for read- 
ing. Sometimes these bulletins sum- 
marized the program of lectures held 
at Chautauqua so that those interested 
in the Assembly might keep in touch 
with events there if not able to attend. 
Special collections of books corspicu- 
ously shelved, aid the visitor in his se- 
lection of “something to read.” 

Books connected with the Chautaw- 
qua Literary and Scientific home study 
course are now purchased every year 
for the convenience of the local circle 
and circles in rural districts may’ ob- 
tain reference books from the state li- 
brary which sends collections of books 
on a given subject to any community, 
society or person desiring them. These 
are called Traveling Libraries and may 
be placed in the home of one of the 
members or wherever they will best 
suit the convenience of all. 

The library of which I am writing, 
once gave packing space to the local 
circle, which collected books and maga- 
zines to send to a lonely post of the 
United States Army in Florida. Being 
centrally located, it was easy to have 
the books brought there and the box 
was packed without inconvenience. 

One very. enjoyable experience in 
which I took part was a visit to a 
smaller library in a town where a book 
club had made a practice each year of 
giving to the Young Men’s Christian 
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Desk for Reception 


they had read 
This was the bas's 
The 


increased so 


Association the books 
during the winter. 
of a public library. number of 
volumes had that or 
ganization was desirable and two of us 
were sent from our library to put the 
books in shape so that they could be 
mre easily used 

Beneath the desire to make this small 
library number of 
people, was such a loving spirit of help- 
fulness that as many friends as could 
be kept busy joyfully gave their ser- 
wices. Theie regular pasting 
bee and as fast as we could plan and 
prepare the work, old labels were soaked 
off and new ones put on—and behold, 


serve the greater 


was a 


an orderly library of well selected 
books. 

A library in a small city has ample 
epportunity to benefit the whole com 


munity; ang reach beyond to the farm 
ers and 
small fee, those living at a distance may 
draw books, or the library send 
collections for a given time on the same 
observed by the State 
sent to tac 


neighboring villages. For a 


may 


principle as is 
Sometimes collections are 
tories and town 
are used by men who hesitate to come 
to the public library 

An _ interesting occurred 
among the Italians at home. A little 
girl who had been drawing books tro. 
the children’s room asked if she might 
keep a certain storybook longer than 
the allotted time she was 
teaching her father to English 
from it. 


shops in where they 


incident 


because 
read 


and Delivery of Books 
lan- 
the 


Collections of books in foreign 


Quages are now borrowed trom 


state and have become popular. 


When the time came for our trained 
librarian to take up the work in other 
fields, we two assistants, because of 


this valuable experience, were appoint 


ed joint librarians, until, longing for 


a glimpse of a bigger world than our 


small one of us packed a suit- 


city, 


case, came to New York and was given 


aT Perl erer 


for 


Reading Room 


a trial in the New York Public Li 
brary. This trial resulted in my being 
retained as a member of the staff. 

In a large city there are such vast 
opportunities to serve all people that 


it is impossible to touch upon this 
phase of library work in a short ar. 
ticle. All ages and nationalities are 
reached by the library, even to forming 
a literary society among the Chinese 
women, who, as all know, are extreme 
ly exclusive and hard to approach, 
My personal work is connected with 
the lending of books among the branch 
libraries. All the books in all the 
branches are entered in the main cata- 
logue, the branches each 
book being indicated, so that when one 
library has not, another may have it, and 
if the book can be spared from its own 
shelves, it to the branch 
where the reader is a member. 


possessing 


may be sent 


An opportunity was given me to 
Night Art School 
Library at a popular educatioual insti- 


take charge of the 
tution. This library consists of a few 
hundred books and about two thousand 
plates or prints of drawings by the best 
artists in design and by well-known 
architects, which are used for reference 
in the classes in these subjects. It was 
always a pleasure to help these earnest 
the designs they wanted 


as I acquainted 


students find 


and as soon became 
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with their needs, it was a regular part 
of the evening’s work to comp!cte the 
arrangement by subject, bringing plates 
of doors and windows together, naking 
the selection of material simpler and 
easier. 

While a large library covers a vast 
territory in its attempt to bring books 
and people together and therefore in- 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


volves a perfect working system of de- 
partments, the same ideas may be fol- 
lowed by a small library in proportion 
to the locality. 

Libraries of neighboring cities may 
co-operate and an interchange of books 
and interests is bound to strengthen 
neighborliness and be of recognized 
benefit to all. 


CHILDREN’S SAFETY CRUSADE 


Jane A. 


RS. ANNA C. TOLMAN of New 
York City has 
Children’s Safety Crusade in the pultic 


inaugurated the 
schools. She began with the vacation 
schools in the summer of 1912 in New 
York City? with large which 
visited the American Museum of Safe- 
ty, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, to re- 
ceive instruction under her guidance. 

In the fall of 1912, the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City authorized 
the introduction of safety teaching. 
This was begun December 10, 1912 and 
continued throughout the school 
reaching nearly all of New York’s great 
body of 800,000 public school children. 

The methods of instruction included 
the synchronous delivery by 18,000 
teachers of a reading lecture (supplied 
by Mrs. Tolman) on “Safety and Cau- 
tion” to 800,000 school children; the 
distribution of several Safety story leaf- 
lets, and a safety or “think” button to 
each child; and the organization of 
“safety patrols” in the schools. 

These patrols were appointed by each 
school principal from the upper grades. 
They number twelve, each patrol being 
led by a sergeant, serves one 
month. these patrols 
i§ Considered a high honor and each 
Member wears a distinctive bronze 
Bdge of which he or she is very proud. 

Watnings are given the children by 
te best of methods — object 
Model trolley cars and little dolls are 
Wed to illustrate how a child should 
§@t on and off a car, and the danger 
@ going behind one car and being 
Sick by another going in the opposite 
Grection; and the like. 

The danger from fire is also spe- 
Gally emphasized. The children are 
istructed not to buy any but safety 
Matches; not to allow any matches to lic 
mound loose; not to scratch matches; 
Not to use matches to light dark closets 
or cellars; scratch matches 


groups 


year, 


who 
Membership in 


lesson. 


not to 


Stewart 


in a place where there is much paper 
or rubbish; not to throw down lighted 
matches; not to carry matches loose in 


the clothing and not to play with 
matches, 

They are instructed also in the dan- 
gers from electricity and from gas 


And especially are they warned against 
the danger of being in a hurry in cross- 
ing streets. 

A little textbook of “Don'ts” is given 
each child, as follows: 

Don’t hang on behind a car. 

Don’t stand on the car steps 
touch a wire; it 
“live” one. 

Don’t put your head or arms out of 
the car window. 

Don’t run across a car track in front 
of an approaching car, automobile o1 
wagon. 

Don't immediately behind a 
passing car; there may be another car 
or wagon approaching closely in the 


Don't may be a 


cross 


opposite direction. 

Don’t jump on or off a moving car. 

Don't get off facing the rear of the 
car. 

Don’t cross the street without look 
ing both ways for passing automobiles 
and wagons, 


Don’t fail, when leaving car, to look 
both ways for other vehicles. 

Don’t play in the street where car 
tracks are. 

Don’t cross a street except at a cross- 
walk. 

Don’t take a chance. 

Mrs. Tolman is the wife of Dr. W 
H. Tolman, (director Mu- 
of Safety, N. whose 


American 
Y.), in 


seum 


work she has long been an active fac- 
tor. It was her idea that the children 
as well as adults should be instructed 
in the need for safety, in recognition 
of the increasing dangers to children 
through the use of modern inventions. 


73 


In New York City alone, every year 
370 people die of burns. Many of 
these lives could be saved if adults and 
children were more careful in handling 
fire. The children’s deaths from street 
accidents in New York reached twenty- 
nine in a single month. Of the hun- 
dreds of persons injured and killed 
each year in the city streets the ma- 
jority are children. 





Mrs, Anna C. Tolman, N. Y. City Or- 
ganizer Children’s Safety Crusade, 
American Museum of Safety 
The 


meeting 


Children’s Safety 


favor 


Crusade is 
great European coun- 
tiies have schools the 
And 


the work has been introduced into many 


taken vp in the 
subject of safety to life and limb. 


New 
Wash- 


Since the in- 


states incicding Pennsylvania, 


Jersey, Massachusetts, Oregon, 


ington and California 
struction began in New Jersey in 1912, 


chil- 
dren have decreased nearly one-half 


the recorded accidents to school 


\ handbook on 
popular 


Mental Hygiene, for 


use, containing dscussions on 
nearly every phase of mental troubles, 
their nature, cause and has 
just then published by the State Chari- 
Aid The 


comprise an group of 


prevention, 


ties Association authors 


unusual more 


than, twenty of the most prominent 
sociologists 
of them posses- 
reputation. The 
handbook is the proceedings of the 
Mental Hygiene Conference held last 


winter at City College, New York. 


physicians, educators and 


in this country—many 


sing an international 


Militant Christianity 
Eugene M. Camp 


EVENTY-FIVE 


Americans will leave their regular 


thousand _ busy 
work within the next few weeks, 
and at their own cost give from five 
to twenty-five days each to conventions 
planning for the greater extension and 
upbuilding of the kingdom of God 
These thousands are those who do the 
traveling, and who are entertained. Be- 
sides them, in six cities, one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand persons, pos- 
sibly more, will be active hosts and at- 
tend the same conventions for the same 
purposes. 
usual record for an Autumn season. It 
also shows that Christ's cause has not 
failed, and isn’t in much danger of so 
doing, if two hundred thousand busy 
men and women can save it by pianning 
and giving. 

Roman Catholics and Methodists do 
practically the same things. One takes 
prelates by the score, and people by the 
thousands to Boston to plan for mis- 
sions, home missions by Catholics, espe- 
cially in the South. It is the Second 
Missionary Congress, the first having 
been held in Chicago seven years ago 
Many methods long familiar to Protes- 
tants are to be adopted in the Congress, 
and in the mission fields. Methodists 
take bishops, pastors and 1,500 laymen, 
chiefly leaders, to Indianapolis for a 
great demonstration in behalf of 
Methodism and Christ’s cause through 
it. It is gotten up by mission agencies, 
but generously those agencies let ‘n 
education, social service and all other 
forward agencies. It is united Metho- 
dism, looking at its own strength in 
America, taking account of its working 
staff, and resolving to do larger things 
hereafter for Christ in America and in 
all the world. 

Disciples of Christ do 
same things. They go to Toronto—their 
first visit to Canada. Theirs is a mis- 
sionary convention, but it is held an- 
nually, and it has certain regular fea- 
tures, such as a service of the Lord's 
Supper in which thousands take part 
Great advances are to be reported in 
mission receipts, home and foreign. 

Episcopalians and Congregationalists 
also attempt like things. The former 
meet in New York City, the latter in 
Kansas City. One is bound in one 
economic direction, the other in the 
other. 


The whole makes a most un- 


almost the 


The Church with bishops and 
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with official machinery jis seeking to de- 
velop liberalism in action. That which 
has had independence tries to get more 
authority and backbone. One works 
by law, the other by advice, and they 
find that their people observe and obey 
the one well as the othe 
Both are remaking their missionary or 
ganizations, and both are planning for 
larger conquests, 


about as 


especially in the 
New York will put 
$275,000 on the altar at one service for 
missions. Men at Kansas City will put 
Congregational benevolence 


cities. Women at 


upon such 


permanent basis as it has never yet 
enjoyed. 

Finally, in a class by itself, Salvation 
Army officers will meet General Bram 
well Booth in New York, and with him 
will confer abovt the purchase of more 
land out of which to carve farms for 
city poor; will talk about the thousand 
Army delegates who are to go to Lon- 
don next May to attend a World Army 
Congress; will ask for two hundred 
volunteers to go immediately to do 
Army work in India; and will carry 
through a whirlwind money campaign 
by which one thousand collectors will 
undertake to raise $1,000,000 in ten 
days. The purpose is to complete the 
fund for the erection of General Wil 
liam Booth Memorial Training Schools 
in New York for the eastern district 
and in Chicago for the westward one 
General Booth, now head of the Salva- 
tion Army of the world, is to continue 
his journey around the world inspect- 
ing Army work. 

The dates of these meetings are from 
October 8 through to November 25 


Cultural Education 
Julia H. Caverno. Head of the Greek 
Department. Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Thirteen boys and girls in a High 
School in which the Board of Educa- 
tion will have no Greek, have this year 
asked their Latin teacher to give them 
one hour a week outside of school that 
they may learn a little Greek. This is 
a reaction and perhaps just as notewor- 
thy as the attitude of some of their el- 
ders. And it is generally about at that 
rate that any gospel gets propagated. 

Education goes in eddies and some- 
times these are so local that one dares 
not predict transcontinental manifesta- 
tions. But it looks to me as if we were 
getting our turn of the tide to the hu- 





manities from the region where th 
other tendency has had its most unhip. 
dered sweep—the West. I find thy 
change manifested not so much in num. 
bers as in an attitude of enthusiag 
where the spirit does make itself fek 
The humanities are not there a fenced 
city to be maintained, they are an outpog 
to be captured. When they do mak 
themselves felt it is by action not re 
action. 

In general is not the clamor for utility 
as often a mark of dilettantism as of 
crass materialism. The Chautauqua read. 
ing courses have been cultural not mere 
ly for convenience but because (if I may 
judge by my own acquaintances) the 
people who carried them were and ex 
pected to be, useful people. That wasa 
matter of course. The demgnd for vo 
cational training, domestic science and 
so forth in the colleges comes perhaps 
preponderatingly from fhe idle rich. We 
each ask for what we need. 

These studies should go hand in hand 
with the more practical studies, for 
just as Luther showed that religion con- 
sisted not in flying from the world, but 
in living in the world, without being 
of the world—so the new ideal, in the 
words of Eucken, must be one “which 
does not flee from the world and neg- 
lect it, but which directs its powers to 
the visible world and permeates it with- 
out being absorbed by it, but maintain 
ing the superiority of the spirit and of 
spiritual endeavor. To speak with 
Fichte, this idealism must be able to put 
eternal values into the daily life. 


Archibald Henderson, Professor of Pure 
Mathematics. University of North Cat 
olina. 


It has been my uniform experience 
that A. B. 1. men (ie. old classical 
course, with fullest accent on both Latin 
and Greek) are the best scholars. These 
men have more intellectual self-respect 
than the others. It is not Greck that 
does it—it is character. Greek gives 
them something, assuredly—but it doesn't 
give them the self-respect and the pride 
of intellect which impel them to tackle 
the hardest things, they are 
the best things. 

Frederick Allison Tupper, Head Master, 
Brighton High School, Boston, Masst 
chusetts. 

Pupils in the Brighton High School, 
Boston, Mass., take Latin in the Commet- 
cial Course, if they desire to do so. 


because 
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London 
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Paris 
Paris 
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Amsterdam 
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Venice 
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4 Florence 
5 Florence 
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Flerence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Naples 
Pompeii 
Capri 
Amalfi 
Brindisi 
Corfu 
Patras 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Delphi 
Delphi 
Olympia 
Olympia 
Patras 
Paiermo 
Naples 
Algiers 
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THE HEART OF 





PARIS 


The island in the Seine, situated almost in the center of Paris, is the site of ancient 


Lutece, the earliest settlement on this site, 
island was connected with the banks by 


fortified 


founded long before the Christian era. ‘he 
bridges, having small castle-like fort 


resses at their outer ends, one of which is still commemorated in *he busy “Square of the 


Little Castle” on the northern bank of the 


is the chief among many venerable monuments here. " 
the river, touching the tip of the island, is known as the New Bridge. Ii is 


oldest of the many bridges of Paris. 


The Seine makes Paris as_ the 
Nile makes Egypt. To understand 
its presence here we must forget the 
railroads, those latest builders of 
cities which set ancient wisdom ai 
naught, and recall the days when 
the pack-saddle and the river boat 
were the handmaids of commerce. 
The capacious boat went where it 
could and the laden beast where it 
must. Into the river’s mouth and up 
its tortuous channel went the sailor 
with fickle wind or laboring oar, bu 
ever with vast saving of toil, until 
at last arrested by shoal or rapids, 
and here the cargo was unloaded, and 
here the sumpter loaded his mule for 
the journey into the inner land. 
There were return packs for the mule 
as well and cargoes of other kind 
| for the down stream voyage, and 
vast sorting and trafficking that each 
might get according to his kind, and 
so inevitably a market and a city. 
Thus grew, each at the head of navi- 
gation of its own fgarticular river, 
Assuan on the Nile, Frankfort on the 
| Rhine, Rome on the Tiber, London 
on the Thames and Paris on the Seine. 

Happy among these river marts 
was the one for whom nature had built 
a citadel at the point where naviga- 
tion ceased; happier still if the path 
way from the sea was a long one, 
leading far toward the desired goal; 
thrice happy if the territory thus 
served be large and fertile with many 
wants and many products. All these 
advantages had Paris. Think how the 
builder of London Tower would have 
welcomed an island in the Seine, as 
| the location of his citadel. Bordeaux 
| might have rivaled Paris if the Gar- 


The great Cathedral of Notre Dame 
The long bridge which here spans 
now the 


river 


: THE CITY OF THE SEINE 


onne like the Seine had penetrated 
to the heart of France. Assuan might 
have counted a million souls if in 
stead of sandy wastes threaded by 
a narrow ribbon of green, she had 
served a limitless territory of waving 
forest and fertile field. Under the old 
time conditions, when the sailor knew 
no distinction between sea and river, 
and railroads had not yet set rivers 
at naught, Paris was enviable among 
the cities of men. 

And here upon her well protected 
isle, grew Lutece, the Paris of the 
Gauls, and beyond, on either river 
bank, in the days when the Pax Ro- 


mana made the land safer, grew the 
larger city where the vast Roman 
Palace still testifies to the city’s 
wealth and power. Once, indeed, the 
city gave an emperor to Rome, the 
ill-starred Julian, who could not 
realize that the cross had come to 
stay, and that the gods had gone 
forever. 

On the little island, too, rose the 


palaces and temples of the later time, 
the great cathedral to “Our Lady,” 
one of the fairest churches of all time, 
the exquisite chapel whose walls of 
jeweled glass_ sheltered, men 
thought, a thorn from the Savior’s 
crown, the palace of the crusading 
kings, and in later day, the halls of 
justice and the great hospital which 
bears without sacrilege the name of 
the House of God. Far out into the 
countryside the great metropolis has 
strewn its palaces and flung its daz- 


50 


zling boulevards, where life pulses 
buoyantly, unmindful of the heart 
within, but the little island in the 


Seine is still the heart of Paris. 
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Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the 


; Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
(Cc. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American and Continental European subjects are 
covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 


Circle 


The 


Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


Guild of the Seven Seals 

The Guild of the Seven Seals enjoyed 
the most successful summer in its his- 
tory. Under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Roxana Burrows, there was 
a steady growth of members, interest 
and success. The association gave a 
fifty-dollar Summer Schools _scholar- 
ship on Old First Night. 
meetings included the annual “tureen 
party.” On Rallying Day the Guild had 
charge of a corner in the Hall of Phil- 
osophy. In the course of the summer 
many undergraduates delighted 
to learn that they could take 
courses and, on graduation, 
members of the Guild. 


Its social 


were 
special 
become 
Several mem- 


be.s are now wearing Inner Circle 
badges. This decoration shows that 
they have earned forty-nine seals. 


Guild letter circles 
and these have aided in the close friend- 
ship and 
group. 


There are several 


sociability of this graduate 
Des Moines Chautauqua League 


Mrs. B. F. Carrol of 
Iowa, are enthusiastic 


Governor and 
Des Moines, 


Chautauquans. The Des Moines 
Chautauqua League was entertained 
last winter at their home and _ the 


evening was made -memorable _ by 


the presentation of scenes depict- 
ing different European nationali- 
ties. The Circles of Des Moines 
vied with each other in offering 


unusual numbers. The Magazine Cir- 
cle pictured the peasants’ life in Hol- 
land with a glimpse of the queen, and 
gave the national hymn. The El:awood 
circle presented a wedding procession 
on an Halian street. The Lewis Miller 
circle how the 


showed Russians are 


sentenced to Siberia. The Gil-Mar 
circle entered into the spirit of Ireland 
and sang “Wearing of the Green.” The 
Carrol circle gave a German's impres- 
sions of New York. Highland Park 
college represented a French wedding. 
Sorosis circle presented a typical Ger- 
street scene, and Arno!d Ma:cus 
sang the “Watch on the Rhine.” The 
Capitol Hill circle in fancy brought the 


man 


play-ground of the world, Switzerland, 
to the guests, the beautiful, simple L-fe 
of the peasants and the charming milk 
maids. The Internationals by reading 
pictured the Scottish. The George Vin- 
cent circle contrasted the old and new 


in Norway. Charles Dickens circle, 
representing French, and the Urban- 
dale circle, German phases of life, 
added to the picture The Henry 
Harris and the Highland Evening 
circles introduced many great English 
characters, including Gentle Florence 
N‘ghtingale, and aggressive Johnny 
Bull. The national hymn was sung, 


The house was 
different 


followed by America. 
decorated with flags of the 
nations. 


* * * 


Miss Una B. Jones of Stittville, New 
York, reports the formation of new 
letter circles as follows: four in the 
Guild of the Seven Seals, three in the 
Class of 1908, two in 1911, five in 1912, 
four in 1913, three in 1916, five in 1917. 
Members of other classes who have not 
joined one of these extremely in- 
teresting friendship bands should~ write 
at once to Miss Jones and a:k to le 
put in communication with others of 
their class. ‘14s and ‘15s should take 
advantage of this opportunity. 


A reader in Ottawa, Illinois, says: 
“Words can never express the pleas- 
ure and gratification these four years 
of companionship with authors has 
afforded me.” 

At the annual banquet of the Punx- 
sutawney C. L. S. C. the toasts were 
cleverly connected with the topics of 
the year. Some of them were: “Hoch 
der Kaiser’, or How to Live in Ger- 
many; Whys and Otherwhys of Eu 
ropean Travel; Effects of Art Studies 
on the Class; How I’d Like to bea 
German Haus Lure of the 
Chautauquas; Impressions of a _ 1913 
Recruit. 

The S. H. G. of Westfield, New 
York, has prepared a series of English 
programs for the coming year, beg‘n- 
with the early history of the 
country. Well selected topics will carry 
these graduates through the centuries 
of British life. 


Frau; 


ning 


The poets are not neg- 


lected. There will be music and Chau 
tauqua Day will be celebrated ap 
propriately. 


The Plus Ultra Circle of Jamestowa, 
New York, during the last year, studied 
French History in detail. An especial'y 
well laid ovt program covered the events 
of the reign of Henry IV, a study of 
the Frerch f 


Hugerots, the reading of 


Richeliev, a résunl? of 
the reign of Louis XIV and the knit 
ting up of France with other countries 


an article on 


by-a roll call of events in England and 
America during the reign of the Sun 
King. 

For the opening of the C. L. S.C 
Reading Year beginning in October a 
number of 
preliminary 
The Chautauqua 
used and the pastor is asked to deliver 
\ pampa 


circles arrange a_ special 


Sunday evening service. 


Vesper Servce $ 
an add.ess on good reading 
let containing notable utterances on 
entitled “Literature and 
the Larger: Life” may be had on re 


this subject 


quest from Chautavqva Institution. 





An Echo of Recognition Day 





at Chautauqua, New York. 


Graduates Passing Arches to Hall of Philosophy 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


In ten years the yearly sales of “The 
Jungle Book,” “The Second Jungle 
Look,” ard “Captains Courageous” have 
considerably more than doubled. It és 
stated, on good authority, that Rudyard 
Kipling’s books now sell many more 
copies every month throughout the 
year than those of any other living 
author. 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS MEMORIAL 

The Uncle Remus Memorial Associa- 
tion, which early this year purchased 
“The Wren’s Nest” at Atlanta, Ga., 
Joel Chandler Harris’s home, which is 
to endure as a lasting:monument to the 
creator of the beloved old darkey story 
teller. the sagaciovs “Brer Babbit” and 
the friendly old “Sis Cow,” has just 
issued a charming thirty-eight page 
booklet written by Myrta Lockett Avery, 
giving a sketch of the author’s ['fe, 
and an account of the work of the 
memorial association The brochure is 
handsomely gotten up with decorations 
by Susan McClellan, and photographs, 
which have a biographical value. “Uncie 
Remus and The Wren’s Nest” is the 
title, while the subtitle is “Joel Chand- 
ler Harris and the Snapbean Farm.” 
On the dedication page is a facsimile 
of the following couplet in Mr. Harris's 
own handwriting: 

“With the regards 


of 
Joel Chandler Harris 
Oh, don’t stay long, an’ don’t 
late— 
It ain't so mighty far to de goodbye 
gate. 


stay 


Uncle Remus.” 
The booklet is obtainable through the 
Uncle Remus Memorial Association, 
The Wren’s Nest, 214 Gordon St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


A One-Smep AvtopiocrapHy. Oscar 
Kuhns. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. $1.00 net. 

This is something new. It is an auto- 

biography by a real book-lover of his 

book life. It is better than an ordinary 
life and than such books on reading as 

We vsually see. It does not give us any 

unessential life facts, it does not give 

a lot of advice and mere academic 

theory on the subject of reading. What 

it does is to tell what one man has read 
anc how it has affected him. 

It is most refreshing to find the au- 
thentic record of such a reader as Pro- 
fessor Kuhns, one who has actuaily read 
the best of the world’s literature and 
re-read much of it, one who reads Dante 
every year and the Iliad and the Odys- 
sty every other year just for the pleas- 
ure of it. The fact that the author 
speaks from the point of view of a lover 
of literature and a lover of life and not 
read as a critic adds interest to this 


_ Perhaps no one else could ever have 
Wst such a literary life to tell and few 
would ever read the same books in the 
Same way, but this book is vital and 

id have a most wholesome influ- 


ence upon those who are inclined to 
undervalue the reading cf the great 
books which make up world-literature. 
We would especially commend the 
chapters on “Reading for Entertainment 
and Pleasure,” “The World-Poets” and 
“What Books Have done for Me.” 

Prof. Kvhns will need no introduc- 
tion to old Chautauquars and those who 
are now reading the Chautauqua 
course will find it most enjoyable and 
profitable to read this book before read- 
ing Prof. Kvhns’s “Studies in the Po- 
etry of Italy.” 

Charlies Elbert Rhodes. 


THe Way To THE HEART OF THE PupPIL. 
By Dr. Hermann Weimer. Trans- 
lated hy J. Remsen Bishop and Adolph 
Niederpruem. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 60c net. 

This translation of Dr. Weimer’s book 
called, “The Way to the Heart of the 
Pupil,” should find a ready place in 
our American literature. It strikes at 
once to the center in protesting against 
mechanical methods and in insisting 
that “the welfare of the school does not 
depend on external reform, but upon 
powers that reside in the breasts of 
man.” 

Method may be a guide, but it is love 
in the heart of the teacher that makes 
the school a place of joy and comfort. 
The tact, insight and sympathy which 
are prompted by love are not to be con- 
founded with good nature, often selfish, 
or with weak-willed kind heartedness ; 
and this is the way to fulfil the highest 
and best teaching, according to Dr. 
Weimer: “See in the child your own 
self in your youth, and you will learn 
to love the child.” 

The truths and ideals set forth in the 
chapter on The Influence of Person- 
al'ty, The Power of Love, School and 
Home, Patience and Confidence, are in- 
spiring and ought to be taken seriously 
by as many parents and teachers as can 
read them. 


MoraL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND 
Homer. By E. Hershey Sneath and 
George Hodges. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 8oc net. 


To emphasize the importance of a sys- 
tematic and graded training in morals 
in our schools, Prof. Sneath of Yate, 
and Dean Hodges of the Cambridge 
Episcopal Theological School, furnish 
a handbook for teachers called “Moral 
Training in the School and Home.” 

It aims to assist in training children 
in the virtues by means of many kinds 
of stories, and may be used in con- 
nection with the “Golden Rule Series” 
by the same authors. 

These ethical and literary readers 
contain fairy tales, fables, legends, par- 
able allegories, hero and heroine tales, 
biographical sketches and_ historical 
events, all graded and classified to meet 
the varying needs of different stages 
of moral development. 

The strength of the system lies in the 
indirect method of introducing chil- 
dren to virtues and vices through the 





for 25 Cents— 


Our newlbook - Crafteman Ho: o 
| Gustav Stickley giving selected “s 
plans sketches interiors and details of 
real Craftsman homes—122 illustrationc 
in a 


The :92-page Annual Ho . 
F tion Number of THE CRAFTSMAN 

—a golden treasury of hi 

for A homelover 


3 A Coupon entitling vou to Crafteman 


Service (by 
making pro 


om any two 


4 A biank worth 25 cents in cash on am 


other attractive 
To make sure of getting 1 and 2 (the supply 
is neces. limited), “s your quarter 
out delay, 


Room 8.2 Crafisman Building, 





“Let Everybody Sing” 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


THs is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
oer Ores School songs. Get 
as PRAISE and your Sunday 
rhool singing will wake up. There is life and 
inspiration in its music; some of the most beautiful 
and stirring songs you ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a compicte Orchestration to the book, 
written by an artist in that line —a practical orches 
tration that will attract and enthuse gocd 
Price, 90 cents; sample cony on approval. & 
men pages free. For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House § ficcinnstt. Onto. 











STAMP ALBUM with 538 genuine 

stamps, incl. Rhodesia. Congo 

(tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 

(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), 

etc. 1c. mo diff. Jap., N. Zid. 

etc., sc. Big list; coupons, ete., 
FREE! WE BUY STAMPS. "ausman Stamp 
Co., Dept. C.-C., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Have you seen this new magazine? All who are interested in 
bettering the teaching of the Mother Tongue in school and col- 
lege find it indispensable. The experience of each is here put at 
Departments: Leading Articles, Round Table, 


Editorial, News and Notes, Reviews and Book Notices. 


the service of all 


The Journal is issued monthly from September to June at 
$2.50 a year. Send for a prospectus and information concerning 


membership in the National Council of Teachers of English. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















HERBART HALL 


INSTITUTE FOR ATYPICAL’ CHILDREN 
Founded April 1, 1900, by Maximilian P E. Groszmann 


MAINTAINED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
This Institution is one of the activities of the N.A.S.E.E.C. and is intended solely for the 
“ different " child, the difficult child, the handicapped normal child — whether boy or girl. 
@ No feeble-minded, degenerate or otherwise low cases are considered. 


THE OBJECT OF THIS INSTITUTION IS TO TRAIN THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Whether overbright or somewhat backward, to be able later to compete with the average 
normal child. @ In addition to the ordinary branches, the course of study includes physical 
training, nature study, manual and constructive work, etc. Methods and equipment are 
based upon the most modern pedagogic principles. Medical care is a prominent feature of 
the work. @ HERBART HALL is the pioneer institution in this line of education. The 
Association maintaining it lays emphasis upon the needs of the misunderstood normal child 
in contrast to the overstimulated interest in the feeble-minded and abnormal. @ “Watchung 
Crest,” the home of HERBART HALL, comprises over twenty-five acres of land and. is 
situated on Watchung Mountain, a spur of the Blue Ridge, five hundred feet above sea- 
level (four hundred feet above Plainfield). 


FOR TERMS. CATALOG ANP OTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


WALDEMAR H. GROSZMANN, Principal 
“WATCHUNG CREST” PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 




















TEACHERS WANTED &e: exersency salts 


for ever epart- 


ment of School Work, throughout the entire West. WRITE TO US 


TODAY. 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 
328-29 Empire Bhig.. Denver, Colorado 











medium of the story and by allowing 
them to grasp the moial lesson with. 


out didactic interference. Froebel said: 

“It is not the gay. forms that he meets 

in the fairy tales which charm the 

child, but a spiritual, invisible truth 
lying far deeper.” 

Parents as well as teachers will wel- 
come the etfort made by Prof. Sneath 
and Dean Hodges in outlining a sys 
tematic mo.al tiaining without which 
child.en cannot grow to valuable cit. 
zenship. 

Wuat Must THE CHURCH DO To BE 
Savep? By P. Marion Simms. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
$1.50 net. 

All of the early chapters of this book 

are given over to an arraignment of 

the Protestant churches for their sec- 

tarianism and their divisions. The t- 

tles of the chapters give the scope and 

purpose of the book. “The Unchris- 
tian Divisions,” “The Appalling Sitma- 
tion in the Country Church,” “The Ab- 
surdity of Creed-Subscription,” “The 

Abuse of Ecclesiastical Authority.” 

And here we find ourselves half way 

through the volume. The next chap- 

ter is on “The Continued Decline of 

Candidates for the Ministry” and two 

of its sub headings are, “The Humiliat- 

ing Treatment of Ministers and the 

Competition of Other Fields of Ser- 

vice.” The chapter closes with these 

words: “It is not necessary to remove 
hardship from the work of the minis- 
ter. That would be a disadvantage. 

Hardships assist to keep out the un- 

worthy and to develop the worthy. 

Young men must be offered a work that 

they can see is worthy of their best en- 

ergies and efforts.” 

The cure which this writer offers for 
the troubles of the church is what he 
calls the “Unified Church” and he 
would bring this union about by giv- 
ing up creed subscription and doc 
trinal tests as the basis of church or- 
ganization. On page 289 he puts the 
matter in these words: “The only re- 
quirement of the early church was 4 
personal attachment to Jesus Christ... 
If unity ever comes it must be on the 
basis of things held in common by all; 
loyalty to Jesus Christ comprises those 


things” 
Highways Club 

The suggestions of the following 
program are bascd on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 
1. Discussion. “How does the new 

tariff affect our community?” 


- 2. Historical Sketch of the making of 


the Panama Canal. 

3. Report. “Prison Methods in ouf 
own state, and how they may be 
bettered.” 

4. Book Review. Dawson’s “Social In- 
surance in Germany” or Lloyd- 
George’s “People’s Insurance.’ 

IN MAGAZINE OF SEPTEMBER 20 

1. Rellcall. How can I help to make 
better journalism? 

2. Reading. From “Newer Ideals of 
Peace,” Jane Addams. 

3. Paper. “Commission Government 

. Address. “Modern Criminals.” 
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Personalia 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus as president 
of the third International Congress of 
Refrigeration at Chicago also opened 
the refrigeration exposition. Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, formerly of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
one of the principal speakers. Forty 
countries sent delegates and meetings 
were scheduled in English, French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. 

Mr. Obed Edson, who has contributed 
a number of historical articles to The 
Chautauquan pertaining to early Chau- 
tauqua, prepared a comprehensive pa- 
per on Chautauqua County’s connection 
with Commodore Perry’s achievements 
one hundied years ago. The paper 
was read at the annual meeting of the 
Chautauqua County Historical Society. 

Among fall announcements of books 
are: “History as Literature and Other 
Essays,” Theodore Roosevelt; “War 
and Waste,” David Starr Jordan; 
“Choice Readings,” Robert McLean 
Cumnock; “Daniel Webster,” Frederic 
Austin Ogg; “The Old Franciscan 
Missions of California,” George Whar- 
ton James; “A Line o’ Cheer for Each 
Day o’ the Year,” John Kendrick Bangs; 
“The Conception of Art,” Henry R. 
Poore; “Through Our Unknown South- 
west,” Agnes C. Laut; “The Origin and 
Antiquity of Man,” G. Frederick 
Wright. 

Hon. Joseph W. Folk, who while gov- 
enor of Missouri spoke at Chautauqua 
(1905), has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Wilson for the important office of 
Solicitor for the Department of State 
under Secretary William J. Bryan. 


Efficiencygrams 
September 27 
Be useful. No act is too trifling if 
it helps another. 
September 28 
Be confident in your own ability to 
Meet every happening with composure 
and to draw good from it. 
September 29 
A sense of finality is typical of youth. 
ith years comes the realization of per- 
change. 
September 30 
Take wise chances. 
October 1 
Let every accomplishment be better 
than the last. That means progress. 
October 2 
Do good, be good, make good. 
October 3 
If you fail you would like to be able 
to say “I did my best,” rather than “I 
thirked something.” But you failed 
lise your best was not good enoiigh, 
feat, behooves you to make your best 
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Daily Office 


Complete Files 


OF THE 


Chautauquan Daily 


FOR ENTIRE SEASON 


Mailed to Any Address for $1.50 


COMPLETE RECORD OF CHAUTAUQUA FOR 1913 


A Characteristic Chautauqua Gift for a Friend at Home 


Chautauqua, New York 


Post Office Building 














The Intercollegiate Socialist 


Quarterly Magazine of Socialist Thought and Achievement 
Keenly Alive, Scholarly, Admirably Written 
Noteworthy List of Contributors 
Review of Books Alone Indispensable to Students of the 


Social Problem 
10c a copy. Subscription, 25¢ a year 


Subscribe at once! 


Intercollegiate Socialist Society 


105 W. 4oth St., New York City 














SUBSCRIBE 


unsce* The “LIVING AGE” 


BECAUSE every up-to-date American wants to be familiar 
with the best English opinion upon international affairs in general, 
and American affairs in particular, and the weekly numbers of The 
LIVING AGE furnish him the only medium for this purpose. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE The LIVING AGE contains the BEST FICTION, 
the BEST POETRY, the BEST TRAVEL ARTICLES, the BEST 
CRITICISM, and more important articles by brilliant writers than 
is possible to any other magazine. 


Subscription, six dollars a year. Specimen copies free. 


The LIVING AGE COMPANY 


Six Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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Help Your Friends to Become Acquainted With 


The Chautauquan 


In the New Weekly Newsmagazine Form 


The Chautauqua Point of View 


Authoritative, Unbiassed Perspective 


On World Affairs Week by Week 


Social, Religious, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, Educational 


Worth While for Everybody 


Who Wants to Keep Track of Significant Things 


5c a Copy 


Chautauqua, New York 


$2 a year 


Send them a Trial Subscription [three months] 25c 


= 
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New Chautauqua 


Home Reading Course 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 


Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. 

What lasting significance has Greece to the modern 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? 

Light on these timely questions will be found in the 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: 


Chautauqua Press - Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Rambles and Studies in Greece. 

Be Se aps eccscescene £t.s0 
The Me of Greek Art. 

By Dr, H. H. Powers.......... 2.00 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and Italian. By Frank 
Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 

The Meaning of Evolution. 

By Samuel C. Schmucker...... 7.90 

“The Chautauquan: A Weekly 
Newsmagazine.”’ Illustrated. 
Featuring: 

Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray. 


Current Events. “The Chautau- 
quan” improved as a Weekly 
Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
cial features, complete in itself 
as a current news review, will 
give to the reader the Chau- 
tauqua Point of View on world 
affairs, unbiased, educational 


in the broadest sense.......... 2.00 

0 ee $8.50 
SPECIAL TERMS 

CHRGCRMMRER «oc ccenecccctcoccessccocs $2.00 


Chautauquan with any one of the 
BE BRO cccccccccscccsocccscs - 3 


Chautauquan with any iwo books 4.o 
ee 2. Bite. Be Ricdcecvccecscecee 4.00° 
COMPLETE COURSE 

All four books (cloth bound) 
and the Chautauquan......... 5.00° 


*Remit 30 cents extra for bovk set 
postage or prepaid express. “Collect 
charges are more. 





























